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XHWUBSSIORISH  IN  FRANK  NORMS  «S  NOVEL  3^  XTOPOS 


It  is  the  object  of  this  report  to  examine  the  influence  of  Im- 
pressionist painting  on  Frank  Morris's  novel  The  Octopus.  It  is  true 
that  Frank  Morris  considered  himself  a  Naturalist  and  never  referred 
to  his  work  as  Impressionistic. 1  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  of  his  criti- 
cal essays,  when  talking  about  certain  qualities  of  style,  Frank  Norris 
describes  Impressionistic  methods,  and  there  can  be  little  -'mubt  that 
he  used  these  methods  deliberately  in  his  fiction. 


lIn  literature  Naturalism  and  Impressionism  are  sometimes  said  to 
be  two  contradictory  movements,  the  latter  resulting  out  of  the  first  as 
a  reaction  to  it.  However,  in  painting,  contrary  to  literature,  the  re- 
lation between  Naturalism  and  Impressionism  is  very  close.  Before  the 
word  Impressionism  had  been  coined  the  Impressionistic  group  of  painters 
was  usually  referred  to  as  Naturalistic.  In  this  report  I  use  the  term 
Impressionism  only  to  designate  the  concepts  of  the  French  painters, 
which  Zola  and  Norris  sought  to  apply  to  literature. 
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The  group  of  painters  wo  now  refer  to  as  the  "Impressionists'1 
started  to  form  In  Paris  during  the  1860's.  Like  the  realists  before 
them,  in  the  first  part  of  the  century,  these  young  aen  vere  con- 
cerned with  visible  aspects  of  reality.  What  made  them  differ  from  the 
Realists  is  that  their  main  concern  was  in  the  immediate  appearance 
of  the  objects  they  painted.  This  made  the  painters  fully  conscious 
of  continuity  in  nature;  they  conaeived  the  changing  appearances  to 
be  due  to  the  changes  in  light.  The  colors  used  by  the  Impressionists 
became  brighter  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  painting,  because 
these  colors  were  understood  as  a  function  of  light.  Impressionism 
may  be  called  the  brightness  of  sunshine  caught  with  a  brush,  and  the 
painters  soon  found  devices  to  reinforce  their  colors  by  placing,  for 
example,  yellow  next  to  violet. 

Color  and  light,  in  their  paintings,  were  to  create  shape  and 
spaoe.  Edouard  Manet  was  the  first  one  to  abandon  all  shadows  and  grey 
tones.  He  simply  laid  on  light  and  dark,  one  immediately  next  to  the 
other,  without  soft,  traditional  modelling.  Forms  were  kept  flat  and 
color  areas  were  applied  solidly.  The  most  eminent  feature  of  this 
group  of  young  painters  (Renoir,  Sisley,  Monet,  Basille,  Cesanne,  and 
Pissarro)  who  had  gathered  round  Manet  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixties 
was  to  paint  nen  pleine  air"  •  outdoors.  The  more  the  group  experi- 
mented, the  more,  it  seems,  its  members  became  sensitive  to  the 
colors  around  them.  The  immense  interest  they  took  in  the  study  of  light 
made  them  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  moment  for  their  art.  There- 
fore it  soon  became  their  effort  not  to  convey  what  might  be  called 
a  generally  true  aspect  of  nature,  but  to  capture  the  moment's  truth. 
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In  1874  a  canvas  by  Claude  Monet  attracted  much  publio  attention. 
It  represented  the  effect  of  the  sun  rising  over  the  sea,  and  was  en- 
titled Impression.  The  French  critic  Louis  Leroy,  in  an  article  "L' ex- 
position des  irapressionistes"  in  the  Charivari,  took  up  this  name  to 
ridicule  the  endeavor;  and  surely  without  intending  to  do  so,  he  gave 
a  name  to  a  new  current  in  art:  from  the  picture  mentioned  the  word 
Impressionism  was  coined  to  characterise  the  new  principles,2 

Impressionism  was  a  reaction  against  artistic  conventions,  against 
Romantic  and  Realistic  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  inaugurated  independent 
painting,  freed  from  academic  fetters,  based  only  on  the  pure  colors 
of  the  prism,  and  the  splitting  up  of  tone  into  its  component  colors. 
It  became  an  expression  of  outdoor  modern  life;  its  chosen  subjects  were 
Paris  and  urban  scenes,  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North 
Sea,  or  the  little  village  resorts  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Oise, 
made  accessible  by  the  railway. 3  Only  a  very  small  group  of  critics, 
among  them  Entile  Zola,  the  French  Naturalistic  writer,  realised  that 
here  was  something  new  -  something  that  was  truer  and  more  genuine  than 
the  routine  stuff  of  those  artists  who  were  at  the  time  publicly  appre- 
ciated and  famous. 

It  will  have  to  be  shown  now  how  Frank  Norris  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  painters  mentioned  above. 


2  Cf.  Jean  Leymarie  "Impressionlsmi1  Envclopaedia  Britannica.  vol.  Xll 
(1966),  9. 

3cf.  John  Rewald,  T&e  History  of  Impressionism  (New  Tork,  1946), 
pp.  256  -  261. 
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In  1886,  when  Frank  Norris  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  won  his  first 
victory  over  his  father:  the  latter  had  insisted  on  the  son's  attend* 
ing  a  boys1  high  school  in  San  Francisco  (where  the  Norris  family  was 
then  living)  which  was  to  prepare  Frank  for  business.  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate experience,  as  Frank  could  not  adjust  to  the  school's  atmosphere. 
Finally  his  father  could  be  persuaded  to  change  his  mind  about  his  son's 
education.  So  the  boy  was  allowed  to  enroll  at  an  art  school,  as  had 
been  his  wish  for  a  long  time.  He  might  not  have  been  able  to  realise 
this  change  but  for  the  faithful  help  of  his  mother,  who  always  favored 
and  backed  her  son's  artistic  inclinations.  However,  the  change  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory! 

Frank's  enthusiasm  for  action  and  color  was  hardly  satis* 
fied  by  the  conventional  exercises  which  he  was  asked  to  do 
in  the  studio.  He  became  Impatient  with  constant  drilling  in 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  in  making  still-life  studies.  He 
wanted  to  do  things  on  a  grand  scale}  then,  as  later,  in  both 
art  and  literature,  he  hankered  after  the  dramatic  subject  and 
the  wide  canvas,  and  was  impatient  with  the  meticulous  practice 
and  revision  required  in  an  orthodox  training.** 

Moreover,  San  Francisco,  in  those  days,  was  not  considered  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  serious  art  students t   the  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to 
Paris.  Once  again  with  the  faithful  support  of  his  mother,  Frank's  plan 
was  finally  realised.  After  a  short  interval  In  England,  in  the  fall  of 
1887,  he  enrolled  in  the  Bouguereau  studio  of  the  original  Julien  Academy. 
There  the  routine  was  different,  but  still  unsatisfactory « 

They  had  no  regular  instructor,  but  various  well-known  ar- 
tists came  frequently  to  comment  on  their  work.  .  .  .  Frank 
never  became  one  of  the  favorite  ten  to  sit  on  the  tabourets 
in  the  front  row  just  below  the  model.  At  home  he  did  a  picture 


Vranklin  Walker,  Frjnk,  Njarr^,  A.  mB&*SL  (»•*  York.  1963),  p.  25. 
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of  his  mother's  black  eat  perched  upon  a  cushion;  to  his  delight 
it  pleased  the  master  and  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  week's  best. 
But  even  this  was  not  enough  to  qualify  him  to  enter  the  Beaux 
Arts,  and  his  interest  began  to  flag  and  his  absences  from  the 
atelier  to  become  frequent .5 

By  the  time  the  Norrises  got  to  Paris,  the  works  of  the  Impression- 
ist painters  were  becoming  recognised  as  art*  and  appreciated*  The  question 
that  arises  here  is:  how  far  were  the  artists  who  tutored  the  students 
at  the  Bouguereau  studio  sympathetic  to  Impressionism?  And  what  was  the 
attitude  of  Norris's  fellow  students?  Nowhere  could  I  find  a  definite 
answer  to  these  questions,  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  artists  who  cri- 
ticized the  Bouguereau  students  at  that  time  were  closer  to  the  tradi- 
tional conception  of  art. 

To  what  extent  the  young  Frank  Norris  became  acquainted  with  Impress- 
ionism as  an  art  student  must  probably  always  stay  obscure  to  us.  There 
are  no  records,  either,  of  his  reading  contemporary  French  writers  like 
Emile  Zola,  although  by  1887  he  was  the  most  outstanding  and  widely  dis- 
cussed one  among  them.  Nor  do  we  know  about  Norris  going  out  and  painting 
"en  pleine  air"  as  the  Impressionists  were  doing.  Thus  it  seems  to  us 
now  that  t.v,  actual  events  of  the  day  in  his  new  surrounding  did  not  im- 

•aiately  oapture  his  imagination.  We  find  him,  amidst  all  the  exciting 
influences  of  the  Paris  of  that  time,  playing  lead-soldier  games  with  his 
little  brother  Charles.6  His  interest  in  these  had  been  awakened  by  des- 
criptions of  battles  he  found  in  his  reading:  Scott,  Froissart,  and  others. 


■5  Walker,  op.cit.,  pp.  28. 
6  Ibid.,  pp.  33. 
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Ibis  antequarian  reading  suggests  that  the  adolescent  Frank  was  an  in- 
trovert, who  was  living  a  dream  life  in  the  past,  and  spending  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  his  tine  studying  amor  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  to  which 
he  and  his  friend  Ernest  Peixottc  had  a  special  permission  to  go  when 
the  public  was  not  admitted.  The  original  purpose  of  both  boys  was  to 
collect  material  for  battle  pictures,  and  a  preserved  note  shows  how 
intensely  Prank  studies  any  little  detail,  so  that  he  might  make  use 
of  it  later  on  the  canvas.  And  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  Impressionistic 
interest  in  outdoor  painting  was  at  its  highest. 

The  result  of  his  research  was  that  after  another  year  Frank  turned 
out  to  be  an  expert  on  medieval  armor.  But  what  about  his  painting? 
3s  had  Just  given  away  to  his  friends  an  enormous  piece  of  canvas, 
originally  planned  to  be  used  for  a  huge  battle  scene.  He  had  given 
it  away,  simply  to  get  rid  of  it.  For  somehow,  like  his  young  painter 
Vandover,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  realise  on  canvas  what  he  must 
have  invisioned  in  his  mind.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Frank 
Morris,  "by  means  of  gradual  transition,  turned  from  a  oareer  of  paint- 
ing to  writing. "7  when,  finally,  his  father,  embodiment  of  a  Victorian 
parent,  or  perhaps  even  more  a  disciple  of  American  Pragmatism,  found 
out  about  his  son«s  shift  in  interest,  Frank  was  ordered  book  to  the 
United  States  at  once.  This  was  in  1889. 

Norris's  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages  lasted  through  the  first  winter 
back  at  California,  when  he  was  studying  at  Berkeley.  "Paradoxically  enough. 


7Walker,  op.cit.,  p.  Ht 
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the  printing  of  his  first  book  marked  the  end  of  the  interest  which 
created  it."8  It  has  been  said  that  his  main  purpose  for  composing 
Yvornclle  (1891)  was  to  use  it  as  a  vehlole  for  his  illustrations  of  me- 
dieval armor.  It  leaves  us  wondering  when  we  consider  that  the  poem  JvgH- 
nellc  was  finally  aooepted  by  the  printers,  but  not  his  drawings,  so  that 
his  mother  had  to  spend  $  400.00  to  have  the  text  "lavishly"  illustrated 
by  another  artiat.9 

By  this  time  Norrio  had  definitely  abandoned  his  idea  to  be  a  painter. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Academic  Senate  of  his  university  he  said: 
"I  entered  college  with  the  view  of  preparing  myself  for  the  profession  of 
a  writer  of  fiction."10  As  to  Prank  Morris's  waking  up  to  his  contempo- 
rary surroundings,  his  becoming  conscious  of  currents  and  influences  in 
the  l880»s  and  l890»s,  French  writes t 

Morris  apparently  "discovered"  Zola  while  studying  French  at 
Berkeley.  Although  he  had  ignored  the  great  experimental  writers 
and  painters  while  In  Paris,  he  began  to  read  yellow  paper- 
bound  novels  around  with  him  and  to  expound  the  virtues  of 
naturalism,  which  there  Is  little  evidence  he  understood.  He 
was  probably  quite  ready  to  abandon  the  Kiddie  Ages  for  the 
world  of  the  1890*  s  anyway,  for  out  of  class  he  was  having 
a  good  time*  He  wrote  for  a  short-lived  campus  humor  magasine, 
"Smiles,"  and  for  the  sohool  annual.  He  wrote  the  Junior  Class 
faroe  and  participated  in  college  theatricals.  He  is  also  cre- 
dited with  originating  the  plotting  of  football  plays  for  the 
newspapers,  and  he  enjoyed  playing  poker  and  drinking  at 
Hagerty's  Saloon  with  the  campus  merrymakers.il 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Etaile  Zola's  great  Influence  on  Norrls 

which  made  him  turn  to  Naturalistic  fiction  and  eventually  made  him  the 


^Walker,  op.cit.,  p.  51, 

9Warren  French,  £rsjk  IftEEeft  (Indiana  University,  1962),  p.  24. 
lOlbld.,  p.  24. 
11 Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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loader  of  this  school  in  the  United  States.12  But  in  this  context  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  influence  Zola  exerolsed  on  Norrls  is  In  respect  to  our 
examination  of  great  relevance  for  the  letter's  further  development. 
Zola  was  not  only  a  writer  of  fiction,  but  also  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  important  critics  of  his  time.  He  had  always  shown  a  great  inter- 
est in  art.  which  he  defined  as  "a  bit  of  creation  seen  through  the  medium 
of  a  powerful  temperament. "*3 


Zola  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Paul  Cesanne  and  through  him  knew 
all  the  Impressionist  painters  in  Paris.  His  reviews  were  among  the  first 
favorable  ones  the  group  of  artists  received.  Writing  about  the  Realists 
of  the  Salon**  in  1866  (at  which  exhibition  the  early  Impressionists  like 
Manet  and  others  were  rejected),  Zola  said:  "The  word  'realist'  means 
nothing  to  me  who  asserts  that  the  real  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
temperament,"  adding  that  he  eared  little  for  a  realistic  subject  if  it 
was  not  treated  in  an  individual  manner.  15  Thus  he  paved  the  way  for 
the  group  of  young  artists,  most  of  them  still  rejected  by  the  Jury  that 
selected  the  pictures  for  the  Salon.  For  them  the  designation  "Naturalists" 
had  been  coined  by  a  critic,  Castagnary,  as  early  as  1863: 


12  Zola's  influence  is  recognised  by  French  (cf.  p.  52)  and  Walker 
(of.  "Haturalism",  pp.  78  -  101),  besides  many  other  critics. 


*3  Quoted  in  Rewald,  op.oit.,  p.  123. 


Ik 
sh  i 

15  Quoted  In  Rewald,  op.oit.,  p.  124. 


The  Salon  was  an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  of  living 
French  artists. 
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Maturalism,  which  accepts  all  the  realities  of  the  visible 
world  and,  at  the  sane  time,  all  ways  of  understanding 
these  realities  is  ...  the  opposite  of  a  school.  Far 
from  laying  down  a  boundary,  it  suppresses  all  barriers. 
It  does  not  do  violence  to  the  temperament  of  painters, 
it  liberates  it.  It  does  not  bind  the  painter *s  personality, 
but  gives  it  wings.  It  says  to  the  artist:  "Be  free!"16 

Rewald  goes  on  to  say: 

Manet  and  his  friends,  however,  seem  to  have  oared  little 
for  this  designation,  but  Zola  was  to  take  it  up  with  fer- 
vor and  use  it  both  in  connection  with  his  artist  friends 
and  with  his  own  literary  tendencies.  let,  whether  they 
called  themselves  "naturalists**  or  not,  it  remains  true 
that  Cestagnary's  definition  applied  extremely  well  to 
the  efforts  of  the  young  painters. *7 

These  comments  reveal  that  Naturalism  and  Impressionism  charac- 
terised exactly  the  same  tendency  among  this  group  of  French  painters. 
Moreover,  Zola,  their  elose  friend,  was  not  only  the  critical  advo- 
cate of  what  they  practiced,  but  applied  the  very  same  principles  of 
his  criticism  of  art  to  his  criticism  of  literature.  In  France,  Zola, 
without  doubt,  represents  the  center  In  which  the  currents  of  litera- 
ture as  well  as  apinting  of  his  time  meet.  It  was  Zola*s  conviction 
that  an  artist  "exists  by  virtue  of  himself  and  not  the  subjects  he 
has  chosen."*® 

The  object  or  person  to  be  painted  are  pretexts,  genius 
consists  in  vonveying  this  object  or  person  in  a  new,  more 
real  and  greater  sense.  As  for  me,  it  la  not  the  tree,  the 
countenance,  the  scene  offered  to  me  which  touc.  «.--■  me: 


l6Qaoted  in  Rswald,  op.cit.,  p.  131. 

17Rewald,  op.eit.,  p.  131. 

*8Quotcd  in  Hewald,  op.eit. ,  p.  123. 
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it  is  the  man  I  find  in  the  work,  the  powerful  individual 
who  has  known  how  to  create,  alongside  God's  world,  a  per- 
sonal world  which  my  eyes  will  no  more  be  able  to  forget 
and  which  they  will  recognize  everywhere. 19 

In  Zola's  postulations  for  the  experimental  novel  the  same  ideas 
are  picked  up.  A  "new,  more  real  or  greater  sense"  is  again  the  key  idea, 
just  as  it  is  also  exactly  what  the  Impressionist  painters  strove  for. 
In  The  Experimental  Novel  and  other  Essays,  a  collection  of  Zola's  criti- 
cal writing,  we  find  the  following  passages: 

Since  imagination  is  no  longer  the  ruling  quality  of 
the  novelist,  what,  then,  is  to  replace  it?  There  must 
always  be  a  ruling  quality.  To-day  the  ruling  characte- 
ristic of  the  novelist  is  the  sense  of  reality.  And  this 
is  to  what  I  am  coming. 

The  sense  of  reality  is  to  feel  nature  and  to  be  able  to 
picture  her  as  she  is.  It  seems  at  first  that,  as  all 
the  world  have  two  eyes  to  see  with,  nothing  ought  to  be 
more  common  than  the  sense  of  reality.  However,  nothing 
seems  to  be  more  rare.  Painters  know  and  realize  this 
better  than  anyone  else.  Pat  certain  painters  face  to 
face  with  nature  and  they  will  see  her  in  the  strangest 
manner  in  the  world.  Each  will  perceive  her  under  a  dom- 
inant color;  one  will  dress  her  out  in  yellow,  another 
in  violet,  and  a  third  in  green.  As  to  shape,  the  same 
phenomena  will  be  produced;  some  will  round  off  objects, 
others  will  multiply  the  angles.  Each  eye  has  a  particu- 
lar way  of  seeing.  Then,  again,  there  are  eyes  which  see 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  doubtless  some  lesion,  the  nerve 
connecting  them  with  the  brain  has  become  paralyzed  in 
some  way  that  science  has  not  been  able  to  determine  as 
yet.  One  thing  is  certain.  That  it  is  no  use  for  them  to 
look  at  the  life  throbbing  around,  as  they  will  never  be 
able  to  reproduce  a  scene  from  it  correctly. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  name  any  living  novelist,  it 
makes  my  demonstration  a  little  difficult.  Examples 
would  make  the  point  clearer.  But  each  one  can  see  that 
certain  novelists  remain  provincial,  even  after  twenty 


19  Quoted  in  Rewald,  op.cit.,  pp.  123. 
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years1  residence  in  Paris.  They  excel  in  pictures  of  their 
own  country,  but  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  Parisian  soene, 
they  make  a  nice  mess  of  it,  and  never  succeed  in  giving 
a  correct  impression  of  surroundings  in  which,  however, 
they  have  lived  for  years.  Here  is  one  example  of  a  decided 
lack  of  the  sense  of  reality.  Doubtless  the  impressions  of 
childhood  have  been  the  most  vivid ;  the  eye  has  retained 
the  pictures  which  it  was  first  impressed  with,  then  para- 
lysis developed  -  it  is  no  use  for  the  eye  to  look  at 
Paris;  it  sees  it  not,  it  will  never  see  it. 

The  most  frequent  case,  however,  is  that  of  complete 
paralysis.  How  many  novelists  think  they  see  nature  and 
only  see  her  through  so  many  distorted  mediums.  They  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  have  put  everything  in  a  pi- 
ture,  that  the  work  is  definite  and  complete.  This  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  conviction  with  which  they  have  piled 
error  upon  error  in  colors  and  forms.  Their  nature  is  a 
monstrosity  that  they  have  dwarfed  or  enlarged  in  trying 
carefully  to  finish  off  the  painting.  Not  withstanding 
their  efforts,  everything  is  touched  up  with  false  tints, 
everything  is  topsy-turvy.  They  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
write  epic  poems,  but  they  will  never  be  able  to  produce 
a  true  work,  because  the  lesion  of  their  eyes  prevents  it, 
and  because,  when  you  have  not  the  sense  of  reality,  you 
can  never  acquire  it. 
... 

This  sense  of  reality  seems  to  me  very  easy  to  detect 
in  a  writer.  For  myself,  it  is  the  touchstone  which  de- 
cides all  my  judgments.  When  I  have  read  a  novel  I  con- 
demn it  if  the  author  appears  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  the 
sense  of  reality.  Let  the  scene  be  laid  in  a  ditch,  or 
in  the  stars,  below  or  above,  it  is  equally  indifferent 
to  me.  Truth  has  a  sound  about  it  which  I  think  you  can 
n&ver  mistake.  The  phrases,  the  lines,  the  pages,  the  en- 
tire book  should  ring  with  the  truth.  They  will  tell  you 
that  you  need  very  delicate  ears;  you  need  a  true  ear, 
and  nothing  else.  And  the  public  itself,  that  cannot  very 
well  boast  of  a  great  delicacy  of  sense,  clearly  hears  the 
works  which  ring  with  truth;  it  turns  more  and  more  to- 
wards these,  while  it  soon  becomes  silent  about  the  others, 
about  the  false  works,  whioh  ring  with  error. 

In  the  same  way  that  they  formerly  said  of  a  novelist, 
'He  has  imagination, '  I  demand  that  they  should  say  to- 
day 'He  has  a  sense  of  reality.'  This  will  be  grander 
and  more  just  praise.  The  ability  to  see  is  less  common 
even  than  creative  power. 
•  •  . 

However,  to  see  is  not  all:  you  must  give  it  again. 
This  is  why,  after  the  sense  of  reality,  there  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer.  A  great  novelist  should  have 
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the  sense  of  reality  end  also  personal  expression. 

Make  your  real  characters  move  in  real  surroundings* 
To  give  your  reader  a  scrap  of  human  life,  that  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  naturalistic  novel.2* 

If  we  do  not  give  you  nature  in  its  entirety  we  at 
least  give  you  truthful  nature  as  we  see  it  through  our 
individuality,  while  the  others  complicate  the  deviations 
of  their  own  sight  with  the  errors  of  an  imagined  nature, 
which  they  accept  in  a  haphardous  way  as  being  true.22 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  wish  to  come  is  this:  If 
I  were  to  define  the  experimental  novel  I  should  not 
say,  as  Claude  Bernard  says,  that  a  literary  work  lies 
entirely  in  the  personal  feeling,  for  the  reason  that 
in  my  opinion  the  personal  feeling  is  but  the  first  im- 
pulse. Later  nature,  being  there,  makes  itself  felt, 
or  at  least  that  part  of  nature  of  which  science  has 
given  us  the  secret,  and  above  which  we  have  no  longer 
any  right  to  romance. 23 

The  passages  above  should  demonstrate  how  closely  related  Zola's 

critical  passages  are  to  the  principles  of  Impressionism.  As  I  pointed 

out,  Morris  knew  all  of  Zola's  works  very  well,  not  only  his  fiction, 

but  also  his  criticism.  Zola,  who  is  admittedly  the  father  of  Norris's 

Naturalism,  must  therefore  equally  be  considered  the  father  of  his 

Impressionism.  It  can  be  shown  now  that  the  Impressionistic  concepts 

had  several  kinds  of  Influences  on  Frank  Horris. 


20Emile  Zola,  Jjut  Experimental  Novel  33d  other  Essays,  translated 
from  the  French  by  B.M.  Sherman(Mew  lork,  196&)Tpp.  212  -  216. 

21 Ibid.,  p.  212. 

^Ibid..  p.  95 

Slbid.,  p.  53.  In  Impressionistic  painting  "that  part  of  nature 
of  which  science  has  given  us  the  secret"  is  represented  by  the  theore- 
tical and  practical  studies  of  the  artists  concerning  coloring. 
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From  the  beginning  of  his  literary  oareer,  Frank  Norris  wrote 
eritioel  artioles  that  are  quite  Important  for  the  history  of  modern 
American  literature.  As  Walker  pointed  out,  Norris  was  not  a  syste- 
matic thinker |  it  is  therefore  "futile  to  search  for  a  coherent  intellec- 
tual position  in  his  fiction  or  criticism,"2^  However,  his  writings 
frequently  revealed  Impressionistic  doctrines  as  Zola  had  expounded 
them.  In  his  critical  work,  for  example,  Norris  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  what  a  writer  needs  is  sensitivity  to  the  world  around  him. 
And  the  second  important  characteristic  is  truth.  In  a  relevant  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Kven^g  Transcript.  November  6,  1901, 
Frank  Norris  contrasts  truth  with  accuracy  in  fiction. 

For  the  assumption  is  that  truth  is  a  higher  power  of 
accuracy,  that  the  true  thing  includes  the  accurate;  and 
assuming  this,  the  authors  of  novels  -  that  are  not  success- 
ful -  suppose  that  if  they  are  accurate,  if  they  tell  the 
thing  Just  as  they  saw  it,  that  they  are  truthful.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  show  that  a  man  may  be  as  accurate  as  the 
spectroscope  and  yet  lie  like  a  Chinese  diplomat.  As  for 
instance :  let  us  suppose  you  have  never  seen  a  sheep,  never 
heard  of  a  sheep,  don't  know  sheep  from  shavings.  It  de- 
volves upon  me  to  enlighten  your  ignorance.  I  go  out  Into 
the  field  and  select  from  the  flock  a  black  sheep,  bring 
it  before  you,  with  the  animal  there  under  our  eyes,  des- 
cribe it  in  detail,  faithfully,  omitting  notklng,  falsi- 
fying nothing,  exaggerating  nothing.  I  am  painfully  accu- 
rate. &rt  you  go  away  with  the  untrue  conviction  that  all 
sheep  are  black!  I  have  been  accurate,  but  I  have  not  been 
true,*5 

this  postttlation  for  all  works  of  fiction  is  exactly  the  motto  of 


f  Frank  Norris.  &g  LUorery  Cr^c^  of  Frank  Norris.  edited  by 
iicnald  Piaer  (Austin,  196*),  Introduction,  p.  XIII, 

25lbld,,  p,  56» 
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Irapressionist  painters:  we  need  not  to  be  accurate,  but  we  mist  be  true 
to  the  very  moment  of  life. 


Accuracy  is  the  attainment  of  small  minds,  the  achievement 
of  the  commonplace,  a  mere  machine-made  thing  that  comes 
with  niggardly  research  and  ciphering  and  mensuration  and 
the  multiplication  table,  good  in  its  place,  so  only  the 
place  is  very  small.  In  fiction  it  can  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  dispensed  with  altogether.  It  Is  not  a  thing 
to  be  striven  for*  To  be  true  is  the  allimportant  business, 
and  once  attaining  that,  'all  other  things  shall  be  added 
unto  T>ii.»  Paint  the  horse  pea-green,  if  it  suits  your 
purpose;  fill  the  mouth  of  Rebecca  with  gasconades  and 
rodomontades  interminable :  these  things  do  not  matter. 
It  is  truth  that  matte*  .  .  .* 

And  elsewhere  in  this  article  Norrls  drew  even  more  explicit  ana- 
logues between  his  own  goals  as  a  writer  and  the  goals  of  the  Im- 
pressionist painters: 

naturally  enough  it  will  be  asked  what  then  is  the 
standard.  How  shall  the  writer  guide  himself  in  the 
treatment  of  a  pivotal,  critical  scene,  or  how  shall  the 
reader  judge  whether  or  not  he  is  true?  It  is  a  crux, 
one  admits.  But  the  incident  must  be  handled  so  as 
to  seem  true.  Perhaps  after  all  the  word  'seem,'  and 
not  the  word  •true*  is  the  most  important.  Of  course 
no  good  novelist,  no  good  artist,  can  represent  life 
as  it  actually  is.  Nobody  can,  for  nobody  knows. 
Who  is  to  say  what  life  actually  is?  It  seems  easy, 
easy  for  us  who  have  it,  and  live  in  it  and  see  it 
and  hear  it  and  feel  it  every  millionth  part  of  every 
second  of  the  time.  I  say  that  life  is  actually  this 
or  that,  and  you  say  it  is  something  else,  and  number 
three  says  *Lo  here,'  and  number  four  says  •Lo  there.1 
Met  even  science  is  going  to  help  you;  no  two  photo- 
graphs, even,  will  convey  just  the  same  impression  of 
the  same  actuality;  and  here  we  are  dealing  not  with 
science,  but  with  art,  that  instantly  involves  the 
personality  of  the  artist  and  all  that  that  means. 
Even  the  same  artist  will  not  see  the  same  thing  twice 
exactly  alike.  His  personality  is  one  thing  today 
and  another  thing  tomorrow}  is  one  thing  before 


26Frank  Morris,  op.eit.,  p.  58. 
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dimter  and  another  thine  after  It.  flow  then  to  determine 
what  life  actually  is? 

The  point  la  Just  this.  In  the  fine  arte  we  do  not  oare 
one  little  fait  about  what  life  actually  is,  but  what  it 
looks  like  to  an  interesting ,  impressionable  nan,  and  if 
he  telle  his  story,  or  paints  his  picture,  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  intelligent  people  will  say,  »Tee,  that  must  have 
been  Just  about  what  would  have  happened  under  those  cir- 
cumstances,1 he  is  true.  Hie  accuracy  cuts  no  figure  at 
all.  He  need  not  to  be  accurate  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
be.  If  he  sees  fit  to  be  inaccurate  in  order  to  make  bis 
point  -  eo  only  his  point  be  the  conveying  of  a  truthful 
Impression  -  that  is  his  affair.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  Consider  the  study  of  a  French  cuirassier  by 
Detaillej  where  the  sunlight  strikes  the  brown  coat  of  the 
horse,  you  will  see,  if  you  look  close,  a  mere  smear  of 
blue,  light  blue.  This  is  inaccurate.  The  horse  is  not 
blue,  nor  has  he  any  blue  spots.  Stand  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance and  the  bine  smear  resolves  itself  into  the  glossy 
reflection  of  the  sun,  and  the  effect  is  true.2' 

In  order  to  realise  these  principles,  Norris  postulates,  the  no- 
velist must  go  "en  pleine  air"  like  the  painters t  Go  out  into  life  and 
keep  your  eyes  open! 

The  difficulty  then  is  to  get  at  the  immediate  life, 
immensely  difficult,  for  you  are  not  only  olose  to  the 
canvas,  but  are  yourself  part  of  the  picture.23 

But  if  /the  would-be  writer7  only  chose  he  could  find 
romance  and  adventure  in  Well  street  or  Bond  street. 
But  r  memos  there  does  not  wear  the  gay  clothes  and  the 
showy  aeoouterments,  and  to  discover  it  -  the  real 
romance  ot  it  -  means  hard  work  and  close  study,  not 
of  books,  but  of  people  and  actualities*,2? 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  Norris  thought  of  him- 
self only  as  a  "word  painter. " 

When/^orria/  said,  »Life  is  not  always  true  to  life.  ... 


2?Frank  Morris,  op.oit.,  pp.56. 
^Ibid.,  p.  86. 
^Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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In  the  fine  arts  we  do  not  care  one  little  bit  about  whet 
life  actually  is,  bat  what  it  looks  like  to  an  interesting, 
impressionable  man,'  he  was  speaking,  like  Crane,  as  the 
painter,  but  also  as  the  dramatist.  He  was  a  novelist 
because  of  his  passionate  conviction  that  the  novel  • ex- 
presses modern  life  better  than  archtieture,  better  than 
painting,  better  than  poetry,  better  than  wssie.'™ 

It  is  this  life  which  (as  we  can  oonolude  from  the  evidences  and 
records  left)  he  lived  and  enjoyed  with  all  the  fibres  of  his  personal!* 
ty,  with  all  his  senses  alert.  And  sinee  all  of  them  had  an  equal  share 
in  his  experiences,  it  would  never  have  done  for  him  to  restrict  himself 
to  pictures  alone.  That  would  have  limited  or  considerably  narrowed  his 
means  of  expression.  Therefore  he  had  to  find  a  field  that  would  en* 
gage  his  whole  personality,  a  field  where  all  senses  might  be  active, 
where  he  might  touch,  hear,  smell,  taste,  as  well  as  see.  He  wanted  to 
grasp  life  In  its  fullness,  richness;  it  could  not  be  done  on  a  canvas, 
but  in  a  novel:  thus  he  lived  and  wrote  not  Just  through  his  eyes  but 
with  all  his  five  senses.  And  when  he  tried  to  write  about  what  he  per- 
ceived, it  became  to  a  certain  extent,  like  the  following  passages.  Im- 
pressionistic: 

Colour  was  everywhere.  A  thousand  little  notes  of  green 
and  yellow,  of  vermilion  and  sky-blue,  assaulted  the  eye. 
Here  it  was  a  doorway,  here  a  vivid  glint  of  cloth  or 
hanging,  here  a  huge  scarlet  sign  lettered  with  gold,  and 
here  a  kaleidoscopic  effect  in  the  garments  of  a  passer- 
by. Directly  opposite,  and  two  stories  above  their  heads, 
a  sort  of  huge  'loggia',  one  blase  of  gilding  and  crude 
vermilions,  opened  in  the  gray  cement  of  a  crumbling 
facade,  like  a  sudden  burst  of  flame. 31 


•amtsms»>£3-vS@:  Pfe?***-  «-««•-«*-* 

3lFrank  Morris,   Bliy.  in  vol.  Ill  (New  lork,  1928),  p.  33. 
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Bat  at  this  hour  the  colour  of  the  scene  was  its  greatest 
charm.  It  glowed  with  all  the  sombre  radiance  of  a 
cathedral.  Everything  was  seen  through  a  hase  of  purple  - 
from  the  low  green  hills  in  the  Presidio  reservation  to 
the  faint  red  mass  of  Mount  Diablo  shrugging  its  rugged 
shoulder  over  the  Centra  Costa  foothills.  As  the  even- 
ing faded,  the  west  burnt  down  to  a  dull  red  glow  that 
overlaid  the  blue  of  the  bay  with  a  sheen  of  ruddy  gold. 
The  foothills  of  the  opposite  shore,  Diablo,  and  at  last 
even  Tamalpais,  resolved  themselves  In  the  velvet  gray 
of  the  sky.  Outlines  were  lost.  Only  the  masses  re* 
mained,  and  these  soon  began  to  blend  into  one  another. 
The  sky,  and  land,  and  the  city's  huddled  roofs  were 
one.  Only  the  sheen  of  a  dull  gold  remained,  pieroing 
the  single  vast  mass  of  purple  like  the  blade  of  a 
golden  sword. 3* 

When  Norris  first  had  the  Idea  about  the  great  trilogy  of  the 
west  he  started  calling  it  "an  idea  as  big  as  all  outdoors. "33  And 
Walker  talks  about  it  as  an  idea  which  for  the  first  time  promised 
him  the  breadth  of  canvas  suited  to  his  talents. w3**  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, then,  that  the  novel  TJfro  Octopus,  which  Norris  shaped  from  this 
idea,  should  reflect  the  influences  of  Zola  and  the  contemporary  Im- 
pressionist painters.  Just  as  they  packed  up  easel,  canvas  and  oils, 
and  took  an  early  morning  train  to  get  into  the  country,  he  went  "en 
pleine  air"  collecting  material  for  TJje  Octopus.  On  April  5,  1899. 
he  wrote  his  friend  Harry  Westi 

I  am  leaving  for  California  Monday  next  to  be  gone,  very 
likely,  until  fall.  It  has  happened  quite  unexpectedly 
but  is  the  result  of  a  talk  I  had  with  the  firm  here. 
They  believe  with  me  that  the  big  American  novel  is 
going  to  come  out  of  the  west  -  California.  •  •  • 


Shrank  Norris,  Bllx.  op.oit.,  pp.  54. 
33Qnoted  In  Walker,  op.oit.,  p.  240. 
3*»Ibid.,  p.  240. 
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It  involves  *  very  long,  a  very  serious,  and  perhaps  a 
very  terrible  novel.  It  will  be  all  about  the  San  Joa- 
quin wheat  raisers  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  I  guess 
we'll  call  it  The  Octopus  »  catch  on?  •  •  • 
I  as  going  to  study  the  whole  thing  on.  jyje.  ground  and 
come  book  here  in  the  winter  and  make  a  novel  out  of  it* 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea 735 

In  a  letter  written  on  May  7,  1899,  to  his  best  friend,  Ernest  Pelx- 

otto,  he  said: 

I  am  having  such  a  bully  good  tine.  Feel  just  as  if  I  was 
out  of  doors  playing  after  being  in  school  for  years.  .  .  . 

The  Wheat  stuff  is  piling  up  8  10,,,, 
•  •  .1  have  gone  (naturally  not  alone)  out  to  the  Presidio 
Reservation  and  sat  down  and  wallowed  in  the  grass  on  Just 
the  spot  I  told  you  about  and  done  everything  just  as  I  had 
planned  we  should  and  I»m  just  having  the  best  tins  that 
ever  was  -  vjofo  ftout.3° 

Morris  certainly  kept  his  eyes  open.  Us  watched  the  wheat  through  the 
isons,  from  sowing  till  harvesting  time.  And  besides  these  slow,  gradual 
is  through  the  year  the  reader  experiences  the  subtler  ones  produced 
by  the  different  times  of  the  day  and  the  different  light  effects  that, 
every  time,  oreate  a  eompletely  different  atmosphere.  Right  from  the  be- 
ginning Morris  makes  use  of  this  Impressionistic  device  when  he  lets  us  ac- 
company Presley  on  his  roaming  through  the  valley  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  evening. 

Bowever,  Morris  does  not  describe  the  physical  appearance  of  his 
characters  In  Impressionistic  terms.  These  characters  are  all  physioally 
very  real,  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  represented  to  us  with  a  few  clearcut 
lines;  their  features  are  often  rendered  unforgettable  by  numerous  repe- 


35Quoted  in  Walker,  op.eit.,  p.  3*3. 
^Ibld.,  p.  2fr5. 
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tit ions  referring  to  some  striking  physical  characteristics  (for  ex- 
ample, Annlxter's  toft  of  hair  on  the  crown,  sticking  always  straight 
in  the  air;  or  Angela's  full  Egyptian  lips).  His  method  in  describing 
the  characters,  though,  oust  be  called  traditional;  he  does  not  repre- 
sent then,  as  the  Iapressionists  did  with  their  portraits,  under  a  moment's 
circumstance,  there  is  nothing  of  the  indistinct,  slightly  blurred  soft- 
ness of  paintings  of  this  period  in  them.  When  Sorris  introduces  the 
different  members  of  the  action,  he  portays  them  so  precisely,  and  con- 
veys so  many  little  details  that  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  minute- 
ly lined  etchings  of  a  Durer  or  a  Van  Dyok. 

But  although  the  characters  are  not  portrayed  Impressionistioally, 
their  surroundings  are.  In  this  novel  the  setting  is  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  during  the  different  times  of  days  and  seasons.  It  is  very  easy 
for  the  reader  to  visualise  the  scenes  Frank  Norris  describes  in  the 
book  as  well  as  If  they  had  been  represented  to  us  with  a  brush  on  canvas. 
In  the  following  part  of  the  paper  I  want  to  demonstrate  how  closely 
Norris1 s  description  very  often  suggests  actual  Impressionistic  paint- 
ing by  juxtaposing  passages  of  this  text  with  a  selected  group  of 
pictures. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  passages  I  chose  from  the  book  are  not 
always  merely  pictorial  ones,  but  that  rmry  often  a  description  of  colors 
is  accompanied  by  a  description  of  sounds  or  even  scents.  Like  the  colors, 
however,  these  other  types  of  sensory  detail  can  be  considered  as  aspects 
of  "orris's  Impressionism,  his  effort  to  render  what  life  seems  like  "to 
an  Interesting,  impressionable  nan." 
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Now  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  pale  blue,  delicate, 
luminous,  scintillating  with  morning.  The  great  brown 
earth  turned  a  huge  flank  to  it,  exhaling  the  moisture 
of  the  early  dew.  The  atmosphere,  washed  clean  of  dust 
and  mist,  was  translucent  as  crystal.  Par  off  to  the 
east,  tam  hills  on  the  other  side  of  Broderson  Creek 
stood  out  against  the  pallid  saffron  of  the  horison  as 
flat  and  as  sharply  outlined  as  if  pasted  on  the  sky. 
The  campanile  of  the  ancient  Mission  of  San  Juan  seemed 
as  fine  ss  frost  work.  All  about  between  the  horisons, 
the  carpet  of  the  land  unrolled  Itself  to  infinity.  But 
now  it  was  no  longer  parched  with  heat,  oraoked  and 
warped  by  a  merciless  sun,  powdered  with  dust.  The  rain 
had  done  its  work;  »  .  .3/ 


Vincent  Van  Gogh,  T£e.  Sower. 


37Prank  Norris,  TJ&  M9Fttf .  vol.  I  (Hew  York,  1928),  pp.  121. 
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•  •  .  he  saw  her  in  *  glory  of  sunlight  that  set  a 
fine  tinted  lustre  of  pale  carnation  and  gold  on  the 
silken  sheen  of  her  white  skin,  her  hair  sparkled  with 
it,  her  thiek,  strong  nook,  sloping  to  her  shoulders 
with  beautiful  full  curves,  seened  to  radiate  the 
light}  her  eyes,  brown,  wide,  innocent  in  expression, 
disclosing  the  full  diss  of  the  pupil  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  flashed  in  this  sunlight 
like  diamonds. 3s 


1 


Claude  Monet,  Woman  with^  a.  Swiffharf*  (1886). 

33prank  Morris,  The  Ootopus.  vol*  I,  op.cit,,  p.  219, 
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It  was  late  in  the  day,  already  his  shadow  was  long 
upon  the  padded  dust  of  the  road  in  front  of  him.  On 
ahead,  a  long  way  off,  and  a  little  to  the  north,  the 
venerable  campanile  of  the  Mission  San  Juan  was  glint- 
ing radiant  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  while  behind 
him,  toward  the  north  and  west,  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
court-house  at  Bonneville  stood  silhouetted  in  purplish 
black  against  the  flaming  west. 39 


Claude  Monet,  San.  Giorgio  Maggiore  §£  Dusk  (1908). 


39Frank  Norris,  The  Octopus,  vol.  II,  op.cit. ,  p.  7^. 
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The  great  compound  hissed  and  trembled  •  •  • 
The  engine  moved,  advanced,  travelled  past  the  depot  and 
the  freight  train,  and  gathering  speed,  rode  out  on  the 
track  beyond.  Smoke,  black  and  boiling,  shot  skyward  from 
the  stack;  not  a  joint  that  did  not  shudder  with  the  mighty 
strain  of  the  steam;  but  the  great  iron  brute  •  ,  •  came 
to  call,  obedient  and  docile  as  soon  as  ever  the  great 
pulsing  heart  of  it  felt  a  master  hand  upon  its  levers. 
It  gathered  its  speed,  bracing  its  Steele  muscles,  its 
thews  of  iron,  and  roared  out  upon  the  upon  track,  filling 
the  air  with  the  rasp  of  its  tempest-breath,  blotting  the 
sunshine  with  the  belch  ot  its  hot,  thiok  smoke,40 


■■■ 


Claude  Monet,  &d  S£.  ^asare  jfctijjfr  £«*£  (^77). 


*°Frank  Norris,  the  Octopus,  vol,  II,  op.cit.,  pp.  187 « 
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Meanwhile,  as  spring  advanced,  the  flowers  in  the 
Seed  ranch  began  to  come  to  life.  Over  the  five  hundred 
acres  whereon  the  flowers  were  planted,  the  widening 
growth  of  vines  and  bushes  spread  like  the  waves  of 
a  green  sea.  Then,  timidly,  colours  of  the  faintest 
tints  began  to  appear*  Under  the  moonlight,  Vanamee 
saw  them  expanding,  delicate  pink,  faint  blue,  ten- 
derest  variations  of  lavender  and  yellow,  white 
shimmering  with  reflections  of  gold,  all  subdued  and 
pallid  in  the  moonlight. 

...  then  as  the  buds  opened,  emphasising  itself, 
breathing  deeper,  stronger*  An  exquisite  mingling  of 
many  odours  passed  continually  over  the  Mission,  from 
the  garden  of  the  Seed  ranch,  meeting  and  blending 
with  the  aroma  of  its  magnolia  buds  and  punka  blossoms. ^1 


Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Poppies. 

^iFrank  Norris,  The  Octopus,  vol.  II,  op.cit.,  p.  98. 
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At  length,  the  day  broke,  resplendent,  cloudless.  The 
night  was  passed.  'There  mi  all  the  sparkle  and  efferves- 
cence of  Joy  In  the  crystal  sunlight  as  the  dawn  expanded 
roseate,  and  at  length  flaned  dassling  to  the  eenith  when 
the  mm  acred  over  the  edge  of  the  world  and  looked  down 
upon  all  the  earth  like  the  eye  of  God  the  Father**2 


JJT 


Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Jhje  W§£  v£J&  the  ffirprcs?  ajjd  &§.  Star. 


^FVank  Horris,  The 


vol.  II,  op.cit.,  p.  3^*6. 
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In  the  preceedlng  puugai  I  tried  to  show  how  closely  related 
writing  and  painting  are  in  Jfoe.  Octopus.  I  did  perhaps  not  always  choose 
the  bast  examples  from  Horrls's  book,  nor  the  best  reproductions  of  Im- 
pressionistic paintings.  Bat  my  sources  as  to  the  pictures  were  rather 
limited t  and  trying  to  match  the  material  I  could  obtain  as  well  as  poss- 
ible with  passages  from  the  book  was  not  always  easy,  I  encountered  one 
big  difference  in  the  first  place:  The  French  Impressionist  painters  whom 
I  "quoted"  with  more  or  less  good  reproductions  of  their  works  lived  in 
a  completely  different  setting,  with  much  more  northerly  light  conditions 
than  Norris  found  in  California*  Therefore  the  parallels  cannot  always 
be  very  close.  In  this  respect  we  must  also  oonsider  the  great  difference 
in  the  employment  of  machinery  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  two 
countries,  a  difference  that  becomes  obvious  by  the  example  on  page  2q. 

let  it  was  not  my  endeavor  to  "illustrate"  different  parts  of  Prank 
Norris* s  book  The  Octopus,  on  the  pages  above,  by  well  known  Impress- 
ionistic paintings.  Such  a  plan  can  never  be  realised,  due  to  one  very 
important  different  conception  between  the  Impressionist  painters  and 
the  writer  Frank  Norris.  The  first  went  out  painting  merely  for  the 
pleasure  they  hoped  to  give  to  other  people  with  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  There  was  no  other  motif  behind:  it  was  painting  for  painting's 
sake,  it  was  color  "per  sen  their  interest  focused  on.  Not  so  Frank 
Norris.  His  purpose  in  the  art  of  writing  novels  was  obviously  a  didactic 
one.  As  to  this  he  never  changed  his  mind;  we  can  trace  it  in  most  of 
the  literary  essays  he  wrote t  if  it  is  not  mentioned  explicitly  it  al- 
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ways  lurked  in  the  background.^  Therefore,  the  parallels  pointed  out 
are  only  thoee  of  method  and  result :  they  are  not  ao  much  the  effect  of 
a  common  philosophical  and  moral-psyehologioal  basis  Prank  Sorris  night 
have  shared  with  the  painters.  1  was,  accordingly,  less  concerned 
about  exaet  analogues  in  the  proceeding  juxtapositions  than,  in  a  vpry 
general  respect,  InPTWlfllloffn  *»  its  *PPArent  form. 

The  question  that  arises  now  is  the  following:  is  Impressionism  in 
the  works  of  Frank  Morris  only  limited  to  the  pictorial  level  1  talked 
about  above.  I  will  try  to  point  out  in  the  following  that  there  is 
another  Impressionistic  trait  to  be  observed,  although  1  could  not  find 
any  confirmation  for  my  theory  in  Prank  Morris's  critical  writing.  It 
might  be  a  device  he  used  more  or  less  subconsciously  -  yet  to  me  it 
has  a  striking  parallel  in  painting. 

It  was  the  light  the  Impressionistic  painters  were  interested  in 
more  than  anything  else.  They  were  fascinated  by  the  changes  it 
could  produce  on  objects,  on  nature.  let  there  must,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,  have  been  the  feeling  that  by  capturing  a  moment's  appear- 
ance on  their  canvas  they  did  not  really  do  justice  to  the  object.  In 
order  to  represent  the  object's  truth,  one  portrait,  which  can  give  just 
one  temporal  aspect,  is  not  enough.  We  must  capture  sight  of  our  object 
again  and  again,  see  it  under  all  the  changing  shades  of  daylight.  This 


^f.  Prank  Morris,  JJja,  iUaTATX  Criticism  .  .  ..  "The  Movel  with 
a  'Purpose'",  op.oit.,  pp.  90  -  93. 
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is  what  Monet  tried  to  achieve  with  his  series  of  pictures  j&£  Water 
l^ies.  RQ**n  Cathedral,  jnd  £&  flars^agks.  Bach  series  depicts  the 
same  scene  at  different  time  of  the  day. 
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Frequently  in  JJje.  Ootopus  the  writer  Frank  Norris  does,  at  least 
in  my  eyes,  exactly  what  the  painter  Monet  had  done  with  his  brush:  he 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  sane  setting  under  different  light  conditions: 


He  was  still  en  the  Hone  ranch.  A  few  miles  to  the  south 
he  could  just  make  out  the  line  of  a  wire  fence  that  sep- 
arated it  from  the  third  devieion;  and  to  the  north,  seen 
faint  and  blue  through  the  has©  and  shianer  of  the  noon 
sun,  a  long  file  of  telegraph  poles  showed  the  line  of  the 
railroad  and  narked  Derrick1 s  northeast  boundary.  The  road 
over  which  Presley  was  travelling  ran  almost  diametrically 
straight.  In  front  of  him,  but  at  a  great  distance,  he 
could  make  out  the  giant  life-oak  and  the  red  roof  of 
iiooven's  barn  that  stood  near  it. 

All  about  him  the  country  was  flat.  In  all  directions 
he  could  see  for  miles.  The  harvest  was  Just  over.  Nothing 
but  stubble  remained  on  the  ground.  With  the  one  exception 
of  the  life-oak  by  Hooven's  place,  there  was  nothing  green 
In  sight.  The  wheat  stubble  was  of  a  dirty  yellow t  the 
ground,  parched,  cracked,  and  dry,  of  a  cheerless  brown. 
Ejv  the  roadside  the  dust  lay  thick  and  ,*rey,  and,  on  either 
hand,  stretching  on  toward  the  horizon,  losing  itself  in  a 
mere  smudge  in  the  distance,  ran  the  Illimitable  parallels 
of  the  wire  fence.  And  that  was  alls  that  and  the  burnt-out  blue 
of  the  sky  and  the  steady  shimmer  of  the  heat.*5 

A  few  days  later: 

...  the  prospect  was  dreary;  the  distant  horizons  were  blotted 
under  drifting  mists  of  ralni  the  eternal  monotony  of  the  earth 
lay  open  to  the  sombre  low  sky  without  a  single  adornment, 
without  a  single  variation  from  its  melancholy  flatness. 
Near  at  hand  the  wires  between  the  telegraph  poles  vibrated 
with  a  faint  humming  under  the  multitudinous  fingering  of 
the  myriad  of  falling  drops,  striking  among  them  and  dripp- 
ing off  steadily  from  one  to  another.  The  poles  themselves 
were  dark  and  swollen  and  glistening  with  wet,  while  the 
little  cones  of  glass  on  the  transverse  bars  reflected  the 
dull  grey  light  of  the  end  of  the  afternoon.^ 


^Frank  Norris,  The  Octopus,  op.cit.,  p.  li. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  88. 
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This  Impressionistic  device,  the  description  of  landscape  under 
different  light  conditions,  is  here  altogether  pictorial.  let  the 
principle  can,  in  ray  eyes,  be  traced  on  a  different  level,  a  level  that 
gets  close  to  Henry  James's  practice  in  his  great  novels. 

The  idea  startled  me  first  when  reading  Vandover  and  the  Brute. 
There,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  thought  of  the  old  nan  enters 
Vandovers  mind  rather  often,  at  least  at  the  beginning.  The  great 
leather  chair  in  which  the  Old  Gentleman  had  died  becomes  a  symbol  for 
his  father's  good  influence  on  him.  Whenever  this  object  provokes  a 
conscious  turn  of  the  painter's  thoughts  to  his  father,  it  awakes  all 
the  good  in  him.  §r  the  device  of  describing  these  momentary  glimpses 
Vandover  has  of  the  past,  Norris  reveals  the  development  of  Vandover' s 
character.  Shortly  after  his  father's  death  these  thoughts  are  frequent 
and  welcome;  but  they  grow  less  and  less  so  the  more  Vandover  yields  to 
the  brute  in  him.  The  final  separation  from  the  great  leather  chair 
means  the  death  of  all  the  good  in  Vandover.  Looking  at  the  differ. 
ent  stages  of  this  relation  between  man  and  chair  is  Just  as  relevant 
for  a  study  of  Vandover 's  character  as  the  putting  side  by  side  of  the 
22B9Q  CltiMfr*}  osnvases  by  Monet  is  to  convey  a  complete  impression  of 
this  building {  the  device  brings  us  closer  to  the  man  on  the  one  and 
oloser  to  the  edifioe  on  the  other  side.**? 

This  same  Impressionistic  method  reappears  often  In  .TJje.  Octopus. 
For  example,  Magnus  Derriok  revolves  in  his  head  whether  he  shall  Join 


4?Cf.  Frank  Morris,  Vandover  and  the  Brute,  vol.  V  (New  lork,  1928), 

pp.  136*  p.  i89i  p.  2i5i  frwrpr&r. 
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the  farmers *  league  or  not*  And  with  every  change  in  the  situation  at 
his  ranch  the  problem  appears  in  a  slightly  different  light.  £ven  more 
notable  is  Norris1 s  treatment  of  Annixter,  as  he  ponders  about  his  re- 
lations to  ailma  Tree.  What  ohanges  do  these  short  reflections  about  her 
undergo I 

When  we  encounter  Annixter  first,  he  is  not  a  bad  man,  but  not  a 
good  man  either.  He  is  self -centered,  hard,  quick  in  loosing  his  temper, 
and  people  do  not  easily  get  along  with  him.  He  then  becomes  aware  of 
fil»%  Tree.  First  she  is  only  a  spot  in  his  thoughts.  Bat  the  next 
tine  the  idea  of  her  crosses  his  mind,  the  spot  is  Just  a  little  bigger j 
ailma  is  no  longer  one  among  many,  but  Annixter  recognises  in  her,  sub- 
consciously, something  special.  Soon,  he  starts  looking  out  for  hers 
ultimately,  they  marry.  To  reveal  this  development  to  us,  Prank  Norris 
simply  pictures  certain  stages  of  Annixter1 s  mind,  at  appropriate  inter- 
vals throughout  the  book.  These  passages  recall  the  canvases  of  Monet. 
To  demonstrate  this  point  more  clearly  I  want  to  quote  several  of  the 
passages  consecutively  here: 

He  gathered  up  a  handful  of  pebbles  and  began  snapping  them 
carefully  into  the  creek.  He  fell  thoughtful.  Here  was  a 
face  of  the  affair  he  had  not  planned  in  the  least.  He  had 
supposed  all  the  time  that  Hilma  took  his  meaning.  His  old 
suspicion  that  she  was  trying  to  get  a  hold  on  him  stirred 
again  for  a  moment.  There  was  no  good  of  such  talk  as  that. 
Always  these  feemale  girls  seemed  crasy  to  get  married,  bent 
on  complicating  the  situation.**6 


**8Prank  Norris.  Jjhe.  Qgt?puE,  vol.  II,  op.cit.,  p.  50. 
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Por  the  first  tin*  doubt  assailed  him.  Suppose  Hilm  was 
indeed  all  that  aha  appeared  to  be.  Suppose  it  was  not  with 
her  a  question  of  his  property,  after  alii  it  was  a  poor  tine 
to  think  of  carrying  him  for  his  property  when  all  Quien  Sabe 
hung  in  the  issue  of  the  next  few  months.  Suppose  she  had 
been  sincere.  But  he  oaught  himself  up.  Was  he  to  be  fooled 
by  a  feemale  girl  at  this  late  date?  He,  Busk  Annlxter,  crafty, 
hard-headed,  a  man  of  affairs?  Not  ouch.  Whatever  transpired 

But  he  wanted  to  see  Hilma.  the  idea  of  going  to  bed  with* 
out  at  least  a  gUnpse  of  her  became  distasteful  to  him.  An* 
nixter  got  up  and  descending  from  the  porch  began  to  walk 
aimlessly  about  bstween  the  ranch  buildings,  with  eye  and  ear 
alert.  Possibly  he  might  meet  her  soeewhere.50 

Annlxter  was  in  torment.  Mow,  there  could  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  *  now  it  was  Hilma  or  nothing.  Once  out  of  his  reach, 
once  lost  to  him,  and  the  recollection  of  her  assailed  him 
with  unconquerable  vehemence.  Much  as  she  had  occupied  his 
mind,  he  had  newer  realised  till  now  how  vast  had  been  the 
place  she  had  filled  in  his  life,  Ha  had  told  her  as  much, 
but  even  then  he  did  not  believe  it.51 


She  had  told  her  parents  all.  She  had  left  Quien  Sabe  -  had 
left  him  for  good,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  believed  he  had 
won  her.  Brute,  beast  that  he  was,  he  had  driven  her  away. 

An  boar  went  by;  then  two,  then  four,  then  six.  Annlxter 
still  sat  in  his  place,  groping  and  battling  in  a  confusion 
of  spirit,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  felt  before.  Be 
did  not  know  what  was  the  natter  with  him.  Be  could  not 
find  his  way  out  of  the  dark  and  out  of  the  turmoil  that 
wheeled  around  him*  Be  had  had  no  experience  with  women. 
There  was  no  precedent  to  guide  him.  How  was  he  to  get  out 
of  thief  what  was  the  olew  that  would  set  everything  straight 
again? 

That  he  would  give  Hilma  up,  never  ones  entered  his  head. 
Haver  her  he  would.  She  had  given  herself  to  him.  Every* 
thing  should  have  been  easy  after  that,  and  instead,  here  he 
was  alone  in  the  night,  wrestling  with  himself,  in  deeper 
trouble  than  ever,  and  Hilma  farther  than  ever  away  from  him. 


*9Frank  Morris,  Jj&  2g£m&>   «*•  ass  op.cit.,  pp.  75. 
50ibid.,  p.  77* 
51 Ibid,,  p.  79. 
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It  was  true,  he  might  have  Hilraa,  even  now,  If  he  waa 
willing  to  marry  her.  But  laarrlage,  to  hi*  mind,  had  been 
always  a  vague,  Boat  remote  possibility,  almost  aa  vague 
and  aa  remote  aa  his  death  -  a  thing  that  happened  to  aoae 
nen,  bttt  that  would  surely  never  occur  to  him.  Or,  if  it 
did,  it  would  be  long  after  years  had  passed,  when  he  waa 
older,  more  settled,  more  nature  -  an  event  that  belonged 
to  the  period  of  his  middle  life,  distant  aa  yet. 

He  had  never  faced  the  question  of  his  Marriage.  He 
had  kept  it  at  an  immense  distance  fro*  him.  It  had  never 
been  a  part  of  his  order  of  thinge.  He  was  not  a  marry- 
ing nan. 32 

But  as  the  intellect  moved  slower,  its  function  grow- 
in?  numb,  the  idea  of  self  dwindled.  Annixter  no  longer 
considered  himself  1   no  longer  considered  the  notion  of 
marriage  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  comfort,  his 
own  wishes,  his  own  advantage.  He  realised  that  In  hie 
new-found  desire  te  make  her  hap^r,  he  waa  sincere.  Ihere 
was  something  In  that  idea,  after  all.  TO  make  someone 
happy  -  how  about  that  now?  It  was  worth  thinking  of,*> 

"Why  -  I  -  I*  I  love  her,*  he  cried.  Hever  until  then 
had  it  oocured  to  him.  Hever  until  then.  In  all  hia  thoughts 
of  HUma,  had  the  great  word  passed  his  Up.  ^ 

A  little  later  Horris  lets  Annixter  sum  up  his  development » 

"Pros,"  he  exclaimed,  "she's  made  a  man  of  me.  I  waa 
a  machine  before,  and  11'  another  man,  or  woman,  or  child 
got  in  ay  way,  I  rode  »en  down,  and  I  never  dreamed^  of 
anybody  else  but  myself.  But  as  soon  aa  I  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  I  really  loved  her,  why,  it  was  glory  halle- 
lujah all  in  a  minute,  and,  in  a  way,  I  Wnd  of  loved 
everybody  then,  and  wanted  to  be  everybody1 a  friend. 
And  I  began  to  see  that  a  fellow  oan*t  live  for  him- 
self any  more  than  he  can  live  b£  himself „  He's  got 
to  think  of  others.  If  he's  got  braine,  he1  a  got  to 
think  for  the  poor  ducks  that  haven't  'em,  and  not 
give  'em  a  boot  In  the  backsides  because  they  happen 
to  be  tfo&At   and  if  he's  got  money,  he's  got  to 


52prank  Horris,  The  Octopus,  vol.  H,  op.oit.,  pp.  79. 
53lWd.,  op.clt.,  pp.  80. 
5**Ibid,,  op.clt.,  p.  82. 
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help  those  that  are  busted,  and  if  he's  got  a  house,  he's 
got  to  think  of  those  that  ain't  got  anywhere  to  go.  I've 
got  a  whole  lot  of  ideas  since  I  began  to  love  Hilma,  and 
just  as  soon  as  I  can,  I'a  going  to  get  in  and  help  people* 
and  I'a  going  to  keep  to  that  idea  the  rest  of  my  natural 
life.  That  ain't  much  of  a  religion,  but  it's  the  best 
I've  got,  and  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  couldn't  do  any  more  than 
that.  And  it's  all  oone  about  because  of  Hilraa,  and  because 
we  care  for  eaoh  other. 55 

This  Impressionistic  device  of  revealing  a  eharaoter  by  focusing 
on  him  at  an  important  instant  of  his  devclopnent  (the  scattered  descrip- 
tions of  Moment's  ideas  passing  through  Annlxter's  head  in  the  examples 
quoted)  together  with  the  pictorial  features  of  Impressionism  where 
N orris  is,  in  his  technique,  so  close  to  the  mentioned  painters  that 
one  can  actually  juxtapose  passages  of  his  text  to  Impressionistic  can- 
vases,  can  be  found  in  all  of  this  writer's  novels.  The  latter  device, 
though,  is  specially  prominent  in  The  Octopus t  subject  and  setting  of 
the  novel  made  Frank  Norris  turn  into  a  genuine  "word  painter" • 

One  more  point  must  be  made.  Not  only  the  work  of  Prank  Norris, 
but 

...  modern  literature  from  Chateaubriand  to  Proust  has 
given  us  many  descriptions  at  least  suggesting  the  effects 
of  painting  and  inciting  us  to  visualise  scenes  in  terms 
frequently  evocative  of  contemporary  paintings.  Though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  poet  can  really  suggest  the 
effects  cf  painting  to  hypothetical  readers  totally  ig- 
norant of  painting,  it  is  clear  that  within  our  general 
cultural  traditions  writers  did  suggest  the  emblem,  the 
landscape  painting  of  the  18th  century,  the  impression- 
istic effects  of  a  Whistler  and  the  like.56 

Thus  I  want  this  report  to  be  understood  "within  our  general  cul- 
tural traditions."  I  wonder  whether  I  oould  have  visualised  Frank  Norris 's 


55Prank  Norris,  The  Octopus,  vol.  II,  op.cit.,  p.  180. 

56r.  Wellek  and  A.  Warren,  Theory  o£  literature  (New  York.  1956),  p.  115. 
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landscape  as  I  did  if  I  had  not  known  argrthing  about  the  Impression- 
istic Method,  Bat  this  would  have  been  a  prerogative  iapossible  to 
fulfil.  I  did  know  painters  like  Monet,  Henoir,  Cesanne,  Van  Gogh, 
and  many  others.  Therefore,  I  could  only  try  to  be  as  skeptical 
and  critical  about  the  parallels  I  felt  I  could  see  on  the  one  and 
be  as  objective  as  possible  in  treating  the  subject  natter  of  this 
report  on  the  other  side. 
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Frank  Horris  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  ths  first  representa- 
tives of  naturalism  in  ths  fiction  of  ths  United  States*  He  is  never 
thought  of,  though,  as  a  forerunner  of  Impressionistic  writing.  It 
is  the  subject  and  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  show  that  many  Im- 
pressionistic features  can  be  traced  in  Frank  Morris's  novels,  but 
mainly  so  In  his  probably  most  important  book,  Jhj,  Octopus. 

Before  going  into  a  detailed  investigation, a  short  historical 
survey  of  Impressionism  will  be  given*  This  term  is  originally  em- 
ployed for  a  certain  new  approach  In  the  art  of  painting.  It  started 
with  a  group  of  painters  that  formed  round  Claude  Monet,  who  became  the 
chief  representative  of  this  direction  in  painting  during  the  1870' s 
and  1380's*  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Impressionists  to  capture  on  their 
canvases  a  single  fugitive  moment  by  means  of  composition,  but  mainly 
by  a  completely  different  uss  of  colors*  The  same  term,  Impressionism, 
was  later  employd  in  the  art  of  writing  to  characterise  the  description 
of  a  single  moment's  Impression  by  an  author. 

If  Frank  Norris,  In  his  novels,  is  supposed  to  employ  Impression- 
istic devices,  the  question  arises  when  in  his  life  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  this  new  approach*  There  were  three  Important  periods  in 
Frank  Norris' s  life  during  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  art  of  apinting 
In  general  and  Impressionism  In  special*  The  first  step  was  taken  when 
he  decided  to  become  a  painter*  He  had  his  first  experiences  in  this 
field  at  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Art.  It  was  significant  for  him 
that  very  soon  he  grew  impatient  with  the  old  method  of  copying  that 
was  required  from  the  srt  students  there.  His  natural  disposition  re- 
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quired  more,  wanted  to  be  creative.  Therefore,  the  family  finally 
agreed  that  the  future  art let  should  oontinue  his  studies  in  Peris. 
Frank  Morris  spent  a  year  there,  at  a  time  when  the  Impressionist 
painters  experienced  their  first  popular  successes.  During  this  tine 
Frank  Norris  developed  a  taste  for  writing.  In  Berkeley,  where,  after 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  took  literary  courses,  he  started 
reading  Smile  Zola  and  other  writers  of  the  French  Naturalistic  school. 
Zola,  who  was  one  of  the  most  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
"beaux  arts"  among  the  writers  and  critics  in  France,  and  who  was  a  per. 
sonal  friend  to  several  of  the  Impressionist  painters,  was  of  greatest 
influence  on  Frank  Norris.  His  critical  essays  may  be  considered  an 
effort  to  link  the  art  of  writing  and  the  art  of  painting,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  Frank  Norris,  especially  after  his  education  in  the 
arts,  should  follow  in  his  steps. 

Reading  Frank  Norris»s  novel  JJje.  Octopus  carefully  we  find  that 
there  are  many  more  Impressionistic  passages  than  we  ever  expected. 
Especially  in  his  landscape  descriptions  Frank  Norris  is  so  vivid  that 
we  can  actually  class  our  eyes  and  visualiae  the  scenery.  Doing  so,  we 
are  constantly  reminded  of  Impressionistic  paintings  of  the  group  men- 
tioned  above.  Juxtaposing  some  passages  of  the  book  to  prints  of 
Impressionistic  paintings  will  support  this  statement.  Therefore  it 
is  Justified  to  speak  about  Impressionism  on  the  pictorial  level  in 
Frank  Norris* s  novel. 

In  the  following  part  I  want  to  prove  that  a  second  level  of  Im- 
pressionism can  be  traced  in  this  novel.  Very  often  we  find  that  he 
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describes  his  characters  by  showing  that  what  they  think  or  feel  about 
a  particular  situation  changes  from  moment  to  moment.  This  may  be 
paralleld  by  the  effort  of  the  Impressionist  painters,  mainly  Monet 
with  his  series  Rouen  Cathedral,  to  give  us  a  complete  or  rounded 
idea  of  what  their  object  is  like  by  painting  it  at  different  times  of 
the  day  and  under  different  light-conditions.  This  second  Impression- 
istic device,  though,  is  not  carried  out  too  regularly,  and  I  could 
not  find  a  proof  for  my  concept  in  Prank  Morris^  critical  essays. 

From  this  investigation  it  must  be  concluded  that  Frank  Norris 
must  be  considered  a  forerunner  of  later  Impressionistic  writers. 


